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MIND so BODY 
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"Mid the dense throng a of pleasure e KCTS and d sboppers 
busy streets of the great city during the festive season 
Mi Cheiotsmaetide, I too partake of the social, humanizing spirit 
pons happily increasing at thís special occasion. 
| ody, intent on making others, especially the children, 
token of goodwill and the expression of kindness 
'ond ue little presents of common custom. What if 
g murmurs against deception practised on the 
EE ot «Sante Chus,” I too wish sin- 
| n 96 — oppi dH it will be so, wisdom 
td of her c . There is much questioning and 
1; the truth is thus coming t» the 
most to make us free indeed and with 
ome ie att pera voce 
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son of Jesus bv the Spàìrit of the Christ—as indeed by others 
before he appeared in Palestine, to hold up innocent, welcome 
childhood as the tvpe of a noble, divine manhood, and the pro- 
mise of comfort to those in ning and recognize peacemakers 

s the children of heave True and sad, these beautiful teach. 
tale long choc apu and men midst savage slaughtering 
oi war scorn them, yet there are seasons when, happily, these 
humane teachmgs of love and goodwill win their way and en. 
fold nations in one loving embrace. 

A special characteristics in present civilization is its increasir 1 
bumanity. Even pulpits tbat formerly denied the universa d | 
brotherhood are now promulgating the necessity and Pes 
humanitarian thought as the great factor in correct character- 
building—there is progress even here. Older bloody c 
law are softened, and the purpose of moderi penaa fe a 
for the aged and destitute, orphans, foundlii ings, M 
| ndis. societies to aid the poor in the E 
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But it is being wi 
systems in the world Midi is little of value m them when the 
practice of the a ameliorating humanities are eliminated; and to 
“put new wine into old bottles " is not wise. Mere ecclesiasti- 


statute, and avoid unnecessarv cost otf legislative education. 
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Ics cism is not sufficient as a factor in the necessary work of ameli- 
i oration. The time now is for orthodoxy to yield gracefully t 
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the overwhelming evidence of the new science. Some conces- 


sions are being made, but old hierarchal authorities are ill dis- 


turbed with the foolish fear that religion and morals will suffer 
a relapse by overmuch “free quim "so prevalent. Long 
flattered with unction that the morals of the people are within 
— their keeping by divine appointment, they possess little trust in 
E ‘human morals, doubt even the results of their own instructions 
ors many years of authority. But evolution continues, and 
xa | Armei et — npn is not pessimistic. The waves of spirit- 
— waland: ll progress and humanitarian thought continue to 
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the Plow. Our real progress in industrial 
x m anent joys of home life follow as the plow- 
: . Thrice blessed the day when nations cease 
't skill, invention and treasure into indus- 
Ee How has Christendem forgotten 
ion for his daily bread ? 
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The Psvchic Culture of Physical 
Character. 


Sy FRANK C. BHADDOCK. 
Tum Artide. 


BORSE AA The back nomibers 
wel be see tr nev sabsctibess snap yera. Enclose B cemtS pestizee. 

Upon the above law, and applying the above proposition, 
the regimes fer the psychic colture of physical character are 
now cited 

Fors? Regeme: Observance of Laws of Health. ien tn 
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E be EE Arabian steed.- It should be clean, inside and 
| be dressed as well as possible for times and sez- 
oe y adorned, should be invested with, 
a physical pride in its appearance and powers. 
we Thc Caltzvation of Carnage. lf one cares the 
iy, inferior psychic reactions are inevitable. So 
d nautilus should be carried in a manner, should 
0e," befitting a consciousness of vitality and 
5 of people lug the body around; it is merely 2 
ind meat. Now and then one is seen whose 
ades the body making it one with the 
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present work consists in that grace of movement, action, con- 
duct, which springs inevitably from thought begotten by the 
above regimes and thrown into this purpose. The outcome will 
be natural physical grace peculiar to the individual. Theregime 
seeks, not the dancing masters manners, which are his and ad- 
mirable if genuine, but a fine and typical handling of the body 


ensuing necessarily from the preceding suggestions. 
Seventh Regime: Culture of the Sense of Compactness. If 


one doubts that a naturally shambling body can be made to look 
like a living soul incarnate in marble, let him observe a typical 
case in the moment of sudden danger, or supreme alertness, or 
perfect dignity, or flaming wrath, when the whole composite 
self is roused to its utmost and massed upon one all-deciding 
purpose. The body has pulled itself together and is as compact 
as an oak. In observing this regime, the psychic attitudes above 
named after the word * moment," should be assumed, taking 
them one at a time, for many days if necessary, m. pino 
with the thought, “Z am one,—compact,—My entire self arouse 
and massed for action.” = ae 
Eighth Regime: The ne of Atti ae 
ing of “attractiveness, ” as here used, n 
eliminating the qualities * handsome ” 
ceiving a physical “ presence" that is w 
This kind of people are not rare. Us. ees r 
cally pleasing. Observance «d 
develop attractiveness et en. 
present regime such ai venes 
ected to that : purpose. Th he met 
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tude should be assumed and pnpa until it becomes habitual. 
Ninth Regime: The Massiug of Magnetism, One may 

seek to please with no particular purpose in view. The magne- 
tic psychic attitude always involves an object to be gained. It 
is, moreover, keener and more robust than that of attractiveness. 
Even if physical, it backgrounds in the strenuous magnetism of 
the soul. The regime, then, consists in the vigorous conform- 
ing of physical conditions and actiuities to the magnetic thought, 

| “Twin you by every psychic and physical power save force and 

dishonor.” 

| Tenth Regime: The Development of the Enerzy-Sense. 
When the soul and the body are greatly aroused, an enormous 
amount of energy is involved. But its presence is seldom 

recognized. > The regime consists in assuming such a compound 

a _ psychic and physical inner attitude, without external movement, 

3 andi in becoming intensely conscious of the entire self as thus 

aroused. Once the ability to assume the attitude or mood is 

acq » "^ it should be frequently practised until it becomes 

i — là. mes be laid aside, of course, at will. If relaxation be 

à sed, and if the attitude be controlled, prevented from 

^ e iuc elf in unnecessary motions, starts, etc., it wlll in time 

did “tone ” to the entire physique. 

th Regine The Culture of Mental Quality in Exer- 
i] sical exercise ( work is not here considered ) 

t itself and a full consciousness of the physi- 
The regime does not advise consciousness of 
ig done, but insists upon awareness of the body 

T - seis a development of mental qualitv in 
/hich acts as 5 a powerful tonic to physical func- 
veen the mere toiler and 
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vibration; otherwise the so-called instrument would be useless. 
Nevertheless, the source of the battery's power is chiefly ex. 
ternal—that is, to the mere material of which it is composed, 
Matter in the body has its own independent or natural vibrations, 
but the body is a battery because it is a psychic organism, But 
this instrument may be made to act directly upon itself by psy- 
chic compulsion. When one throws off a headache by the 
exercise of the soul's powers, we have an illustration of such 
direct action. The soul does not act immediately upon the 
the parts involved, because they are connected with the whole 
mechanism, but it starts into operation those physical functions 
that are necessary to the purpose in view. One does not drive 
nails with his fist; he employs a hammer. One does not heal 
disease by sending the soul to the stomache or the lungs or the 
heart; the soul is already there. One does not secure poise of 
nerves or compactness of muscles by driving the soul into gang- 
lia or muscle-bundles; in fact it cannot be drive des: M | = spt by — à 
death. In these cases, the all-pervading soul, re . from to 
to brain, arouses itself to quicken w-— 
tions to the performance of normal — 
vitalized powers convey where needed t 
and stimulation. The process employs ù th 
“ stressed " by psychic impulses, and it 
functional activity correrpondíng to tl 
power. The regime, then, conten 
of the entire body Mem ^3 
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ing an ideal of physical character composed of all desirable phy. 
sical traits and powers. Thisideal should be distinctly analyzed 
and the details should be committed to memory, 90 that these 
and the whole can be called vividly to mind at any time, The 
analyzed ideal should also be written in large letters on card. 
boards and conspicuously placed about one’s house or 
working-place. The regirne, now, consists in thinking, intensely 
and frequently, of the details, one at a time for some consider. 
able period, and occasionally of the whole ideal, with a deep de. 
sire and persistent resolution that, sooner or later, the parts and 
the compound shall become one’s own. The outcome, physica! 
improvement, is inevitable, provided physical conduct corres. 
ponds. It is not affirmed that the ideal can be perlectly real. 
ized by one who begins witha sickly adult body; one cannot 
hope to reverse hereditary tendencies running from generations; 
but persistent observance of this regime, in connection with the 
E E — preceding, will assuredly culture more and more a desirable 
drm character. 
pufowrteenti Regime: Summoning the Universal Forces, 
cat least every day of one’s life, the mind should be com- 
35 sed, |a sense of great inner energy should be summoned 
paa shouid call upon the Universal Forces for vital 
: - anc assistance in body-culture, The call, however, is 
ay nd a demand; it is an assertion of desire, an affirma- | 
lesired asa present fact. It may be thus expressed: 
receptive to all good; | am open to the great ocean of 
di now receive—] am aware of the incoming 
po are pouring into me, body and soul, 
d — Lam alive, splendidly alive.” 
1 of mindful practice to demon- 
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sciously, why may not one very considerably reconstruct by ra. 
tional and deliberate effort, We have seen how bodies are dij 
ferentiated by psycho-etheric activities. We also discover how 
psycho-etheric forces may culture a finer physical character. 
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A Cry from the Ghetto. 


Translated from the Yiddish of Morrls Rosenfeld by J. W. Linn. 
Ix Toe Horr Hover Büt ETIN. 
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The roaring of the whéels has filled my ears, 
The clashing and the clamor shut me in; 
Myself, my soul, in chaos disappears, 
I cannot think or feel amid the din, 
Toiling and toiling and toiling—endless toil. 
For whom? For what? Why should the work | 
I do not ask, or know. I only toil. 4 
{ work until the day and ipie areone, ~ 


The clock above me ticks jos) eday. . T 
Its hands are spinning, $ l x, li ke "M 


FD 


It cannot sleep or for a mom nt s | 

It is a thing Hike me nd MN 
It throbs as tho' my heart v ver rt 
A heart? My heart? i kes 

The clock ticks, and below w 
And wee the hr. 
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As if a battle had o 
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SELF- DISCIPLINE. 


BY JAMES ALLEN. 


With the practice of self-discipline a man begins to live, 
for he then commences to rise above the inward confusion and 
to adjust his conduct to a steadfast centre within himself. He 
ceases to follow where inclination leads him, reins in the steed 
of his desires, and lives inaccordance with the dictates of rea- 
son and wisdom.  Hitherto his life has been without purpose or 
| meaning, but now he begins to consciously mould his own des- 
| tiny; he is “ clothed and in his right mind.” 

In the process of self-discipline there are three stages, 
namely: 1, control; 2, purification; and 3, relinquishment. A 
man begins to discipline himself by controlling those passions 

-which have hitherto controlled him; he resists temptation, and 
guards himself against all those tendencies to selfish gratification 
which are so easy and natural, and which have formerly domin- 
ated him. He brings his appetite into subjeetion, and begins to 

eat and drink as a reasonable and responsible creature, practis- 

Tod moderation and thoughtfulness in the selection of his food, 

Aad object of making his body a pure instrument through 

Min may live and act as becomes a man, and no longer de- 
E by pandering to gustatory pleasure. He puts 

E n his tongue, his temper, and in fact his every ani- 
ir ad nd tendency, and this he does by referring all his 

ed centre within himself, Itis a process of living 
| tout E" l, instead of, as formerly, from without in- 

- an ideal, and, enshrining that ideal in 
Ew. he soqmium conduct in ac- 
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every atom and every aggregation of atoms in the universe there 
is a motionless centre which is the sustaining source of all uni. 
versalactivities. Be this as it may, there is certainly in the 
heart of every man and woman a selfless centre without which 
the outer man could not be, and the ignoring of which leads to 
suffering and confusion. This selfless centre which takes the 
form, in the mind, of an ideal of unselfishness and spotless purity, 
the attainment of which is desirable, is man's eternal refuge 
fromthe storms of passion and all the conflicting elements of his 
lower nature. It is the Rock of Ages, the Christ within, the 
divine and immortal in all men. | 

As a man practises self-control, he approximates more and 
more to this inward reality, and is less and less swayed by pas- 
sion and grief, pleasure and pain, and lives a steadfast and 
virtuous life, manifesting manly strength and fortitude. The 
restraining of the passions, however, is ay ee 
in self-discipline, and is immediately followed t yr th d proc a of 
Purification. By this a man so purifies himself as to. ce p 
out of the heart and mind altogether; 1 ot merely 
when it rises within him, but previa d 
By merely restraining his passionsa I 
peace, can never actualize his ideal; he 
sions. 

It is in the purification of his lc 
comes strong and god-like, s firm 
_ within, and rendering all tempta! t ions p 
This purification is effected p^ 
tion, and holy aspiration; and a F 
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ized conduct ensue. 
True strength and p 

purification, for the lover a 
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transmuted into intellectual and spiritual energy. The pure 
life (pure in thought and deed) isa life of conservation ot en- 
ergy; the impure life (even should the impurity not extend 
beyond thought) isa life of dissipation of energy. The pure 
man is more capable, and therefore more fit to succeed in his 
plans, and to accomplish his purposes than the impure. Where 
the impure man fails, the pure man will step in and be victori- 
ous, because he directs his energies with a calmer mind and a 
greater difiniteness and strength of purpose. 
With the growth in purity, ail the elements which constitute 
a strong and virtuous manhood are developed in an increasing 
degree of power, and as a man brings his lower nature into sub- 
jection, and makes his passions do his bidding, just so much will 
.he mould the outer circumstances of his life, and influence oth- 
.. ers for good. 
i The third stage of self-discipline, that of Redinguishment, is 
. | a process of letting the lower desires and .all impure and un- 
worthy thoughts drop out of the mind, and, also refusing to give 
the n any admittance, leaving them to perish. Asa man grows 
E Er that all evil is powerless, unless it receives 
3 gement, and so he ignores it and lets it pass out of 
ES is by pursuing this aspect of self-discipline that a 
pe realizes the divine life, and manifests those 
Y which hare distinctly divine, such as wisdom, patience, 
-- sion and love. Itis here, also, where a man 
norta, rising above all the fluctuations 
>, and living in an intelligent and un- 
cht of Reason. 
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A Study in the Psychology of Music. 
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W. XAVIER SUDDUTH, A. M., M. D., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Is SUGGESTION. 


The entrancing effect of music is felt throughout all ani- 
mate nature. None are so low in the scale of being, provided 
they possess auditory apparatus, as to be beyond its subtle in- 
fiuence. No other element is so universal in its application; 
childhood has ever been lulled into dreamland by sounds of 
sweetest melody, and manhood seeking surcoase from toil in- 
vokes its softest strains to drive dull care away and soothe the 
weary brain. 

Its production is net confined to man alon -: 
said at times to sing, and the Snc na 
the spheres. But i [Has 
ness and its universal permanence t 
within the last few years ud. 
study its psychology mi 
the consciousness of the ir 
The love of cde ii Hd 


It is easy to distinguish between mere mechanical music and 
that which may be termed subjective or soul music. In the de- 
gree in which a musician can lose himself in the rendering of 
either vocal or instrumental music, does he succeed in producing 
the best results. Self consciousness is always fatal to highest 
success. 

Then again, not only do the best results in rendition lie 
with the completest subjectivitv, but in order to most heartily 
enjoy music a person must, for the time being, throw himself 
into the spirit of the piece and lose all sense of objective rela- 
tions. Sucha condition of subjectivity is the analogue of hvpno- 
sis, the varying phases of which differ only in degree and not in 
kind, as we shall try to show. Hypnosis is a mental state and 

not a physical condition, and although we do not witness the same 
: phenomena in the subjective state induced by music as in the 
, other form, it is not because the two states are radically differ- 
ent, but because of the difference in the surroundings and con- 
sequent difference in the suggestions received. 
A series of experiments made by Albert S. Warthin, Ph.D, 
M. D, Ann Arbor, Mich., demonstrates most fully that persons 
- inastate of mental subjectivity or hypnosis are intensely affected 
paese, and was undertaken as the result of watching the ef- 
ner Wagnerian melody on those who most highly enjoyed that 
| music. From his experiments, Dr. Warthin is convinced 
E E a  . by music are in a state of mental 
X poe My own observations confirm his and 
viov legree of pleasure derived from hear- 
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Tom, are an example of this heightened sensitivity. It wil] be 
remembered that poor, blind and feeble-minded as he was, de. 
prived by nature of almost all objective intelligence, yet he 
could almost immediately reproduce any piece of music played 
in his presence, no matter how long or technical it might be. 
His power undoubtedly lay in his intense subjectivity, for he 
seemed to dwell in an atmosphere of music. He could impro- 
vise as well as imitate, and this, too, with wonderful skill and 
without previous training. 

Mozart was also an example of an *'intuitional " musician, 
but with the difference that he was highly intellectual, although 
possessing hardly an ordinary literary education. 

The difficult task of putting down into notes the music per- 
formed by a double choir, abounding in imitation and traditional 
effects, of which the chief is characterized by an absence of a 

perceptible rhythm, is scarcely conceivable, yet this y O : 1 
Mozart did in the theft of the Miserere of m" f 
ance of this feat bears out our theory of ae Ji 

Several different accounts exist, but * | 
taken from the German of Heribert Rawi 
suited to our purpose. Nowhere in es 
that the writer was acquainted with the c 
somnambulism, and yet a more perfect à 
jective state could not have been w 

by a person fully acquainted vithallitev 
only this, but the settings of the performa 
vironment of Mozart were diua nost favoi 
a hypnotic effect. The c 
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dome lifted itself above like the arch of the blue heaven. The 
walls were painted in gigantic frescoes; and on the opposite wall 
as you entered loomed up the sublime * Last Judgment’ of 
Michael Angelo. It smote upon the imaginative and sensitive 
spirit of Amadeus ( Mozart) with an irresistible awe. He felt 
his limbs tremble and his blood gather at his heart. But now— 
on a sudden—all the countless lights were extinguished as by 
magic, except fifteen, which twinkled above the altar, and the 
whole Sistine chapel lay in ghostly gloom, and then began the 
Matutino delle tenebre from a choir of thirty-two voices, without 
instrumental accompaniment. ‘This famous composition con- 
sists of fifteen psalms and a number of prayers and concludes 
with the * Miserere. ’ 

*A stillness of death reigned in the great building. As 
each psalm was ended one of the fifteen candles was extinguished, 
and the gloom and silence throughout the church became more 
profound and awful, and the singing grew sadder and deeper, 
till its tender pathos, wounded to the death, was singing its pain; 

. and then it deepened and swelled, till it was the woe of all hu- 
E for the wromgs of its noblest sons going up before the 
throne of the eternal spirit. 

“Then hot tears rushed from the hearts of the listeners, 
d tey E that they were children of the dust in a dust- 
^- orld. And when now the fifteenth psalm was ended, and 
last 1 ht was extinguished and the darkness of the grave 
r the whole chapel, then arose the Miserere. The 
i» T cum indescribable. 

, pee was a bodily existence, be neither felt 
ath d l in the flesh. The Miserere had long been 
p sood watieninen. A gigantic cross, 
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of splendor. 
fhe stream of thronging humanity 


not; he stood unmoved. 
had crowded by, and only a few loiterers remained in the empty 


chapel; but he knew not of it, and still stood motionless, as jf 
stricken toa statue. 
“Then his father, almost in alarm, bent down and said with 

a voice full of affection, ‘Wolfgang, it is time for us to go,’ 
The boy started, as out of a dream, and stared with great eyes 
at his father. Then passing his hand over his brow and eyes, 
and looking about him, as though to recollect where he was, he 
nodded to his father, and silently followed him into the open 
air. 
* Not a word came from the boys lips as s they walked home- 
ward. Father Mozart, too, was full of | 

rcached the house he was glad to have his 
chamber, which they occupied -— 
scarcely had his father fallen as - by his 
softly arose, lit the lamp, and 1 a 2 
Then he gently threw open one o | 
There lay at his feet the reas 
turies—the mausoleum of H 
over its ruined glory the H 
light like a shroud. Ai ai $ e 

“Fora few minutes 4 

scene, then with a glance 4 zs 
the window hastily, pd: a 


at the table. 
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* Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the boy of fourteen years 

had performed what has ever since been considered almost a 

miracle; he had written out, incredible as it may seem, that won- 

derful masterpiece of composition which the Komish church held 

so jealously guarded under pain of excommunication to anyone 

of the singers who should lend, show, or copy a single note of it— 

written it from memory after one hearing and without an error. ” 

In thís latter statement the writer is slightly in error, for the 

father, in writing on the subject, says: “ Wolfgang accomplished 
the task in two visits to the Sistine chapel." 

I have quoted thus at length to show the peculiar circum- 
stances that surrounded this wonderful feat which we now 
understand as accomplished in a state of lucid somnambulism, 
self-induced by the influence of the favorable surroundings and 
the music operating on a particularly susceptible subject; a feat, 
as yet, never surpassed, although in some degree approached. 

The question now agitating many observers is how to asso- 
- ciate sub-conscious ideas with the individual's objective senses. 

"1 Van Norden says that “facts acquired during (natural ) sleep 
| ut recovered on awakening by indirect methods appealing 
$ coherent subconsciousness." Binet has shown that in 
y one, and at all times, subconscious potentialities exist and 
(be "e roused, interrogated and educated. Hypnotic halucina- 
ly an aggregation of a perfectly normal process which 
a in all of us and is only repressed by experience, 
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tion—nothing real! What is real? we would query. Does an | 
experience have to smell of garlic, possess a metallic taste o; 
bear the stamp of coin in order to be considered genuine? No 
all dreams are visionary; they are only impractical when meas. 
ured by the limitations of human experience—limitations of our 
own creating, in most instances. Who are our most successful 
men? Those who will not be discouraged by the cry of impos- 
sibie! impracticable! but who go ahead and grasp success 
out of the very jaws of defeat! Thus was steam harnessed, the 
world circumnavigated, the lightning chained and the earth 
girded by overhead and submerged cables, nnd every other glori- 
ous enterprise brought to a full fruition. Born in the mind of 
some dreamer it became at last a practical reality. Now nothing 
is more real than the existence of subconscious mental activity. 
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San Francisco BurLETIN, has honored ELTKA by EO e 
our last month’s article complete. 
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Psychical Research demonstrates, by di- 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. rect evidence as conclusive as the nature 

of the case admits, that the so-called dead 
are still alive—that our friends are often with us, though unseen, 
and can give direct proof of a future life which so many crave, 
but for want of which so many live and die in anxious doubt. 
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Quite recently, on the 27th of July last, 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION, in [ 1897] at the invitation of an excellent 

The Arena. and worthy family named Bleck, who were 

vi rusticating at Montfort-Lamauray, in 

fe ie Beine-c?-Cice: I had the great satisfaction of being able to ob- 

wH serve personally, and under the strictest test conditions, the 

. celebrated medium Eusapia Paladino, who had already been 

. made a subject of study under various conditions by MM. Lom- 

E Schiaparelli, Charles Richet, the Comte de Rochas, M. 
2 riex, and a great number of other scientists. 

The seance began in full light. I have indeed invariably in- 

E pex as many phenomena as possible in full light. 

ya: onl Im as “the spirit" requested it, that the 

Lwas di im: shed But I obtained the concession that the 

= h ld never be complete. At the extreme limit, 

ip was extinguished, it was replaced by a red photo- 
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the case of the table-raisings, for instance ), and the other kee 
holding both of heis; or, yet again, unless I held one of her hands 
while another investigator, M. de F ontenay, who throughout 
faced me on the other side of the medium, held her other hanq 
and also her feet. I feel certain that throughout the exhibition 
Eusapia was not once able to effect any trickery. I should also 
state that she submitted to our precautions with the utmost 
goodwill. 

The minutes of the seance include the following facts: 

1. Levitations of table. “ During a quarter ofan hour 
there were five levitations of the table, the four legs being com. 
pletely raised from the floor to the height of about fifteen cen- 
timetres and during several seconds. During one levitation the 
sitters refrained from touching the table, forming the circle in 
the air above, and — Á did bai same. M. de Fontenay got 
up and took two m: —- esium photographs of this manifestation. 
While this was - nae omat oit right hand of the 
medium. The tabe w photograph doc it was in the 


air, and ema it was NES C 
2. Levitat tation is of | he seance, Er xi 
way of a M | imes toa per 
ed on t «yi teni, vieni” 
ome m rose two 
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having got up or approached the curtain, no apparent explana- 
tion could be given of this phenomenon. . . . . Thestand, 
which M. F. had picked up and placed at a distance, again ap- 
proached the table and made several attempts to get on top of 
it. M. F. pressed heavily upon it in order to force it down, but 
met with an elastic resistance, so that he did not succeed. "The 
free edge of the stand superposed itself on the edge of the table, 
but, held back by its triangular pedestal, it was unable to swerve 
sufficiently to pass above the table." 

4. Blows as of a mallet. 5. Movements of curtain. 6. Sensa- 
tions as of being touched. 7. Opaque object passing in front of 
red lamp. 8. Sensation of feeling a beard on back of hand. 9. 
Snatching of the paper. 10. Throwing of the pencil. 11. Move- 
ment of stand onto table. 12. Music of small musical box. 13. 
Movement of guitar above heads. 14. Tracings with the nail. 
15. Imprints of a hand and a face, [ without contact; in putty. ] 

The first five manifestations, having taken place in full light 
are incontestable. In the same rank I put 6, 7, 8,9, 10. The 
last (15), having been produced toward the end of the seance, 
when the attention was necessarily relaxed, and being more ex- 
traordinary than any of the others, I confess I do not venture to 
accept with certainty, although I am quite unable to conjecture 
how it could have enbe produced by fraud. 

The first impression which arises on reading the report is 
that the various manifestations were quite trivial, altogether 
commonplace, and gave us no knowledge concerning the other 
world—or worlds. It certainly seemed to me that no spirit was 
at work. The phenomena were of an absolutely material char- 
acter. 

On the other hand, however, it is impossible not to recog- 
nize the existence of unknown forces. The one fact, for 
example, of the rising of a table to the height of fifteen, twenty, 


forty centimetres [about six, eight, and sixteen inches ] is not 
by any means commonplace. For myself, it seems to me indeed: 
so extraordinary that I can scarcely conceive anyone admitting 
the fact without having himself, seen it—seen it with his own 
eyes—seen it in reality—in full light, and under conditions which 
make doubt impossible. When one is perfectly certain of having 
verified this, one is also certain that there has emanated from the 
human organism a force comparable with the magnetism of the 
loadstone, capable of acting on wood, on matter, somewhat as the 
loadstone acts on iron, and counteracting for some moments the 
action of gravity. From a scientific point of view this is an im- 
portant fact. Iam absolutely certain that the medium did not 
lift this weight of 7,300 grammes [about sixteen pounds ] with 
either her hands or her legs, or by her feet, apa that none of the 
sitters could have done so. It was by her superior ' force that 
the piece of furniture was moved. Hen L jer ide — 
in the presence of an unknown forges ich eme i ates fr Eom per- 
sons present, and above all from t 
A sufficiently curious remark 

times in the cource of the seance, anc 
table, I said: “ Thisis eviden ly aT 
uality; there is no spirit here.” On: 
violent protesting raps = is 5 
be noticed that aoa A ioug 
ent seance) one is com: pellec d i 
thesis, and to beg a sp - | 
That is a psycholog i E 
Nevertheless, it does m 
spirits, for it may be tt 
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Een iere exists an net force, drawn ines the medium's 
organism, which can leave her and act outside of her. 

Such is the fact: what is the best hypothesis to explain it ? 

1. Is it the medium herself who acts unconsciously by 
means of an invisible force emanating from her? 

2. Is it an intelligent cause, other than herself,a being 
who has already lived on this earth, who draws from the medium 
a force which such being needs in order to act ? 

3. Is it a member of another order of invisible beings? 
For nothing warrants us in denying that other invisible beings 
may exist in our midst. 

y Here then are three quite different hypotheses, no one of 
" which seems, according to my own personal experience, to be as 
|. . yetexclusively demonstrated. 

b Without recurring to all the details of the foregoing report, 
the conclusions which may be drawn from it are, it seems to me, 
as follows: 

There emanated from the medium an invisible force. 

The sitters, by forming the circle and by uniting there sym- 


ig pathetic volitions, increased this force. 

This force is not immaterial. It may be a substance, an 
a Ai emitting radiations having wave lengths which do not af- 
fect our retina, but which are nevertheless extremely powerful. 
E ^" absence of light rays this force can concentrate itself, 
, even assume a certain resemblance to a human body, 
our r organs, knock violently on a table, touch us. 
cts a ugh it were an dores bees Pam bug 
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however, who is to define the limits of science? We have all 
discovered, especially during the last quarter of a century, that we 
do not know a great deal; and outside of astronomy there is not 
one exact science, founded on absolutely settled principles. Then, 
too, remember the facts to be explained. Doubtless it is easier 
to deny them; but that is not honest. He who has seen nothing 
convincing has no right to deny them. What he should rather 
do is to say simply, “ I know nothing about them. "' 

It is obvious that, of the three above proposed hypothesis, 
the first is that which I favor, so far at least as concerns the 
present seance. It must not be assumed, however, that I reject 
the other two. We are here on the threshold of a new and ut- 
terly unknown world. I choose the most simple hypothesis; but 
itis nothing more than an hypothesis. The hypothesis of the 
spirits of the dead leads to far more complex discussions; and, 
as for myself personally, I have never had any proof of e: entity 

To sum up, I believe we can affirm the een exi 
of unknown forces capable of moving matter „a ^ 
ing the action of gravity. It is a combination, d: 
of physical and psychic forces. But such 1 fact; es 
vagant they may appear, deserve to enter th fe l 
investigation. It is even probable that t. 
contribute towards the elucidation of the p 
reme—of the nature of the human soul. — 

E" Y. 
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it will prove itself one of the best means yet devised for furnish- 
ing those who are unable to obtain a complete library with the 
opportunity of continuing their studies in lines desired. New 
books and courses will be added as rapidly as possible, and new 
lists will be sent as soon as issued to those who have requested 
them. We are already beginning to understand something of 
what our readers want, and new features will be added to the 
department as soon as it becomes clear to us what things are 
considered most desirable and useful. Those who see Eltka for 
the first time this month will find a description of the * Eltka 
Home Study " idea on another page. We would also say that 
where there are several of our subscribers who live in the same 
neighborhood, the expense can be still further reduced, as they 
will be allowed to exchange books, thus saving considerable in 
postage. Of course in each case the original borrower would be 
held responsible. It should also be understood that each time a 
book is loaned the price of same will be reduced ten per cent 
_ (the amount charged ), thus the person who buys a book which 
_ has been read several times will need to pay only what the book 
E worth. We have had a number of letters from peo- 
in are not subscribers to Eltka, yet who wish to take 
antage of the “Home Study." “Can they do so?" Yes 
> want everyone to recive its benefits—But—you should re- 
EH there were no Eiltka, then there would be no Eltka 
Stuc A " Sodon’t you think you should help support 
razine? It is worth fifty cents a year to you, and the 
ý )u E us the more we can help you. 
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promises. We haven't time to tell you how good its going to} 
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we're too busy making it as it should be NOW, No 25 begin, 
Eltka's fifth successful volume; we hope it will continue in the 
future to merit the appreciation it has received in the past. One 
of the inconveniences under which we have been laboring, Was 
the dating of our magazine. Especially was this so with ney 
subscribers, who were under the impression that they were re. 
ceiving an old number instead of the current issue. The post 
office department does not allow a periodical to skip a number 
and while they have given us permission to date the present issue 
January yet we wish our readers to note that the present number, 
25, is consecutive with the one sent last month ( No. 24). We 
would also say that all subscriptions on our books are dated 
not from month to month but from number to number, thus in- 
suring all subscribers their full due. Eltka is being recognized 
as an important factor in the field of the New Psychology. Ite 
articles are practical; Ni ias os bn ovi help us extend 
its usefulness by recommending it to gue We hope 
to double the Muse ear, ai è you help us 
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